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M. J. OLBRYCHT ( POLAND) 

THE ORIGINS OF THE ARSACID PARTHIAN CAVALRY: 
SOME REMARKS 

L Introductory remarks 

During the reign of the Arsacids, the army of the Parthians relied on cavalry, their 
infantry being relatively weak. The Parthian cavalry; surrounded by a glamour possessed by 
no other ancient people, comprised two main fighting arms: mounted archers (hippotoxotai) 
and heavy cavalrymen (kataphraktoi), the latter armed with long lances and protected, both 
man and horse, with coats of mail (Plut. Crass. 24f .; Dio 40.15). Against the enemy, the Parthians 
were generally successful if they took care to combine both kinds of troops and to fight on 
appropriate ground. 

It is difficult to reconstruct the development of the Arsacid cavalry. In particular, it is 
impossible to follow their beginnings closely, for the information up to the battle of Carrhae 
(53 BC) is scanty. However, important starting points for this question may be found in the 
history of the Achaemenid and Hellenistic periods in the Near East and southern Turkestan. 
Thus, in the following paper an attempt is made to explore some aspects of the prehistory and 
origins of the Arsacid Parthian cavalry within the framework of the military practises of pre- 
Arsacid times. 

2. The Iranian cavalry under the Achaemenids 

The Persian Achaemenid army contained a lot of cavalry contingents, of which those 
from Media, Parthyaia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Persia proper and from the nomadic peoples of 
Tukestan were of superb quality. In many cases, however, the Achaemenids used their cavalry 
force under rather inappropriate circumstances (e.g. at Plataea and in some other battles against 
the Greeks). Moreover, Achaemenid mounted warriors rarely could rely upon other units of 
the army; Persian archers and infantry proved quite often inefficient, as discernible at some 
wars against the Hellenics. Nevertheless, in several attested military engagements (including 
Kunaxa), the Achaemeraid horsemen exhibited their valours, and in the 4th century BC, Greek 
troops operating in Asia Minor were seriously afraid of Persian cavalry attacks (Xen. Hell. 
3.4.15; Anab. 6.5.29). 

3. The Iranian cavalry at the wars against Alexander of Macedon 

Philip and Alexander of Macedon created a powerful and well-trained army, in which 
excellent cavalry detachments from Macedon and Thessalia often played a decisive part in 
victories, being skilfully combined with the phalanx and other infantry regiments. Some cav- 
alry and infantry units were armed with the sarissa. The Macedonians perceived the effective- 
ness of cavalry utilizing the sarissa as an offensive force for breaking the hostile lines. Thus, 
the troops equipped with the sarissa proved effective on the Granicus (Arr. 1.15.5) and at 
Gaugamela (Arr. 3.14.3), where the Macedonians cut the faces of the Persians with those long 
lances. Even under such unfavourable circumstances, the Achaemenid cavalry, using shorter 
spears, javelins and bows, were of crucial significance. At Gaugamela, the cavalry wing of the 
Persian army inflicted great losses on the Macedonians. The cavalry regiments under Mazaeus, 
including the Medes amd the Parthyaianas, disrupted the Macedonian lines and seized the 
enemy's base-camp. In another engagement of the same battle, the Macedonian Companions 
clashed with a retreating detachment of Parthyaians, Indians and Persians (Arr. 3.15.1-2): 
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about 60 Companions were killed. Superb was also Bcssos' cavalry use on the Persian left 
wing, which included mainly horsemen from Turkestan: Bactrians, Sogdians, Dahae, Per- 
sians, Massagetae and Sakas (Arr. 3.1.2-4). However, the Persian defeat in the centre forced 
Bessos to draw his troops off, although in quite good order. 

Probably the greatest cavalry commander at the wars against Alexander was 
Spjtamenes. His small Sogdian and Bactrian cavalry army was temporarily reinforced by the 
mounted warriors of the nomadic Dahae and Massagetae. The Dahae were famous for their 
excellent horse archers, the Massagetae possessed also well-known heavy-armed cavalry. Having 
troops numerically inferior to the Macedonians (up to 3,000 riders), Spitamenes was able to 
achieve brilliant victories. His greatest exploit was the battle on the Zeravshan, variously re- 
ported in Curtius (7.7.31-39) and Arrian (4.5.2-9; 4.6.1-2). Spitamenes' troops (including 
Bactrian, Sogdian, and Dahaean warriors) routed there a mighty Macedonian division - 2,000 
foot and 300 horse of Alexander's army were killed, only few escaped. The losses were heavier 
than at Gaugamela. Spitamenes' horse archers (probably mainly Dahae) proved particularly 
effective, whilst other cavalry units repeatidly charged the disrupted formation of the Macedo- 
nians. When the latter tried to attack, Spitamenes' cavalry had no difficullly in riding off. Thus, 
the superb use of the combined mounted archers and charging cavalry ((apparently including 
heavy-armed horsemen) heralded the military practises of the Arsacid Parthians. Alexander 
fully recognized the quality of the Turkestan cavalry troops. As a result, he used Bactrian, 
Sogdian, Dahaean and Massagetaean detachments in India. 

4. The Iranian cavalry Iran in the Successors' period 

In this epoch, cavalry contingents from Iran and Turkestan often played the 
decisive part in the military confrontations. One of the most capable cavalry commanders of this 
period was Pithon, the satrap of Media. The bulk of his army was formed by mounted soldiers 
from Media and Parthyaia/Parthia. The overwhelming superiority of Pithon's cavalry enabled 
him to win a victory over the revolted Geeks of the Upper satrapies (Diod. 18.7.1-9). In the 
battle of Paraitacene, Pithon commanded a mighty cavalry division (Diod. 19.26.1-32.3). His 
attack on Eumenes' army and the following retreat were in my opinion a stratagem aiming at 
disrupting the hostile formation. In Gabiene, Pithon's cavalry turned the battle into a 
spectacular success of Antigonos; although the latter's phalanx was broken, Pithon seized 
Eumenes' baggage park (Diod. 19.39.6-44.3). However, Pithon, who must have been popular 
amongst the Medes, was finally put to death by Antigonos. 

5. The cavalry from Iran and Turkestan in the Seleucid period 

In my opinion, the Iranian cavalry were the real military mainstay of Seleucus up to 
301 BC, a fact neglected by the scholars. After defeating Nicanor, Seleuccus gained control 
of a large army and annexed Media, Parthyaia and the adjacent regions (Diod. 19.92.1-5; 
App. Syr. 55). In 311 and 310-308 BC, Seleucus was forced to evacuate Babylonia under the 
pressure of Demetrius and Antigonos. However, his power was not annihilated. On the 
contrary - apparently owing to the Iranian cavalry from Media and Parthyaia he was able to 
regain Babylonia. Macedonians and Greeks were up to 301 rather not numerous in his army. At 
Ipsus (301 BC), Seleucus had 12,000 cavalry, probably all from Iran and Turkestan. Seleucus' 
son, Antiochus, commanding the strongest cavalry division in the battle, was at first beaten by 
a charge of Demetrius, but not really broken. It seems that it was an intended manoeuvre often 
utilized by Iranian and Central Asian horsemen. Consequently, Demetrius' forces were cut 
from the rest of the army and destroyed (Plut. Dem. 28-30; Diod. 21.1-4b). 

After ca. 250 BC, the formidable Parthian cavalry were not anymore obtainable to 
the Selecucids. Their main recruiting base for horsemen remained Media, famous for superb 
riders and herds (cf. Polyb. 5.44.1). Against the Arsacid Parthians, the Seleucid tactics failed. 



Seleucus II was completely defeated (ca. 230 BC - lust 41.4.9-10)), and later (209 BC) Arsaces 
II fought with «extraordinary valours» against Antiochus in (lust. 41.5.7). Antiochus III must 
have been deeply impressed by the efficiency of Parthian cataphracts and horse-archers, for 
such arms, being promptly adopted by the Seleucid army, were clearly intended to be the 
decisive offensive force at Panion and at Magnesia. In the battle of Panion, the Seleucid 
cataphracts overwhelmed Ptolemaic horsemen (Polyb. 16.18-19) and alongside with the el- 
ephants largely contributed to the victory. At Magnesia, Antiochus' army included 6,000 
cataphracts and 1200 horse archers of the Dahae. Moreover, the agema of the king was drawn 
from the formidable Median horsemen (Liv. 37.40). As a matter of fact, Antiochus' tactics in ' 
this battle contained some ill-considered manoeuvres, which proved disastrous to his army. As a 
consequence, the cavalry of Iranian origin and those imitating the Parthian arms were not 
able to develop fully their mobility and offensive power. 

6. The Arsacid Parthian cavalry The early Arsacid cavalry force (in the period ca. 
250-140 BC) was developed on the basis of two main kinds of troops: the mounted archers of the 
Dahae and the heavy-armed cavalry of the Parthyaians, influenced both by Central Asian • and 
Hellenistic warfare. In the armies of the Successors, the Parthyaians/Parthians were fighting 
alongside the Medes, and made the acquaintance of Hellenistic warfare, including the use of 
the phalanx and of Western arms, especially the sarissa. The Median and Parthyaian/Parthian 
cavalry were actually the decisive force in several battles under Pithon (in Antigonus' army) 
and then under Seleucus. In the Hellenistic period, cavalry became on the whole one of the 
decisive components of the armed forces. Thus, Polybius (3.117.5) maintains that it is better to 
give battle with half as many infantry as the enemy and an overwhelming force of cavalry than 
to be in all respects the enemy's equal. Another backbone of the Hellenistic armies was the 
phalanx, possessing a strong resisting and offensive power. The Parthyaians/Parthians, well 
acquainted with the phalanx, managed to solve the problem how to defeat the enemy's unbro- 
ken spear-linc and to destroy the Macedonian phalanx successfully. Such operations proved 
possible due to the employment of the cataphracts and horse archers. Arsacid mounted archers 
and cataphracts were complementary, each providing the others with powers not inherent in 
either separately. The horse-bowmen could swarm round the enemy's troops shooting them 
down from a safe distance for Parthian bows were extremely efficient. If the enemy tried to 
attack, the Parthian horse retreated and then repeatedly attacked. The broken enemy's lines 
were charged by the cataphracts. The acts of disruption were usually followed by the act of 
annihilation - the final charge of the cataphracts overwhelming the hostile troops. The long 
lances of the cataphracts, imitating the Macedonian sarissa, but somewhat stronger, and heavy 
armour made them able to disrupt even the phalanx. They employed the wedge-formation 
(cuneus). attested already in the battle on the Zeravshan in the army of Spitamenes (Curt. 
7.7.35). Heavy cavalry were evolved amongst the peoples of Turkestan, especially by the 
Massagetae, in the Achaemenid period. At Gaugamela, some riders and horses of the nomadic 
cavalry regiments, in all likelihood of the Massagetae, were well protected by defensive armour 
(Arr. 3.13.4). Herodotus (1.215) and Strabo (11.8.6) mention breastplates for horses and corse- 
lets for riders amongst the Massagetae. This people was closely related to the Parthians and 
early Arsacids, so it is conceivable that the development of the Massagetaean arms influenced 
the military equipment of the neighbouring Dahae and of the early Arsacids in Parthia. The 
dorse-archers of the Arsacids were principally of Central Asian origin, being evolved espe- 
cially by the Dahae; their famous mounted bowmen distinguished themselves in the wars against 
the Macedonians and then, in the Hellenistic period, belonged to the best mercenary troops in 
the East. To sum up: in developing their cavalry, the Arsacids followed local traditions of 
Parthyaia and those of Turkestan peoples of the Dahae and Massagetae. At the same time, they 



adopted and improved some components of Hellenistic warfare. On the whole, the new tactics 
and arms, as employed by the Arsacids, proved astonishingly efficient, and enabled them 
decisive victories over the Seleucids and other powers in Asia. 
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